February 27, 1998 


African-American 
History Month 


CENTER Director Roy Bridges (left) chats with 
Bobby Bruckner, director of Payload Processing 
(right) and James Spencer and Terrence Moore 
(seated, second and third from right, 
respectively), at the Meet the Directors breakfast, 
one of a series of events planned this month in 
celebration of African-American History Month. 
Spencer and Moore, business entrepreneurs who 
formed the company Intelligent Business 
Machines, Titusville, were the guest speakers at 
the Feb. 11 breakfast in the Space Station 
Processing Facility cafeteria. 
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Dates set for two spring races 


The ninth annual Spring I ntercenter 
Run and seventh annual Beat The Boss 
5k Run And 2 Mile Walk are scheduled 
for March and April, respectively: 

¢ Spring Intercenter Run will be held 
March 25 at 5:00 pm. The 10K, 5K and 2 
Mile Run/Walk on the Shuttle Landing 
Facility runway are a great way to have 
some fun and friendly competition with 
co-workers and friends. Civil and 
contractor personnel are eligible and 
registration is free. Prizes will be 
awarded to the top three male and 
female finishers of each race. Register at 
either KSC Fitness Center or contact 
Amy Douglass, 867-7829, for details. 
Pre-registration deadline is by close of 
business, March16. 

¢ Beat the Boss competition is April 
18, 1998, 8 a.m., Patrick Air Force Base 
Officers Club Pavilion. Participants can 
compete against one group of bosses in 


Photographer built camera for Glenn’s flight 


By Lora Bartman 


On Dec. 6, 1957, horrified spectators 
watched as the first U.S. attempt to 
place a satellite into orbit ended in 
catastrophic failure. Photographer Red 
Williams was there, watching from the 
sidelines as the Vanguard rocket rose 
just four feet off the pad on Cape 
Canaveral’s Launch Complex 18A and 
then exploded into a huge fireball. 

Williams had begun working for RCA, 
the photo contractor at the Cape, 
just nine months before, and had 
helped set up the cameras which 
captured the Vanguard mishap 
on film. The spectacular failure 
didn’t deter hima bit from 
continuing his new career in the 
rapidly developing American 
space program. Williams ended 
up spending the next 41 years 
supporting the nation’s quest to 
explore beyond Earth’s boundaries, 
contributing to every human spaceflight 
effort as well as numerous uncrewed 
missions. 

Initially, Williams repaired cameras 
for other RCA photographers and hel ped 
set up the ground cameras that captured 
prelaunch and launch images. 

Following the successful suborbital 
flight of Alan Shepard in 1961, 
preparations began for the first orbital 
flight. Astronaut J ohn Glenn was 
selected for this mission, just the third in 
NASA's Mercury program to carry a 
human being. The one-man Mercury 


spacecraft had a maximum orbiting mass 
of just 3,200 pounds and provided just 36 
cubic feet of habitable space. “Weight 
was a very big issue back then,” Williams 
recalled. “Every gram counted.” 

Even the weight of a small camera 
mattered. Known for his camera 
expertise, Williams was asked to modify 
further the off-the-shelf Ansco Autoset 
camera Glenn would carry into orbit. He 
removed any parts unnecessary to its 
basic function, such as decorative leather 
or metal and replaced the larger 
hand-pistol grip with a smaller 
one (see photo of camera on this 
page). 

Hedid indulge in one luxury, 
adding a larger viewfinder taken 
off a Polaroid camera so Glenn 

4 would have a better view. 

» Cirding the Earth three times 
over the course of a five-hour 
flight on Feb. 20, 1962, Glenn 

became the first American to take 
pictures of the Earth from space. Today, 
the camera Williams modified for Glenn 
resides in The Smithsonian's Air and 
Space Museum. Although Williams is not 
officially credited for his handiwork, he 
says knowing that he contributed to such 
an historic flight is what matters. 

Williams went on to modify cameras 
for other astronauts to use in the 
Mercury program as well as its successor, 
Gemini. But as the lunar landing effort 
moved into full swing, Williams found 
himself working almost full-time 
modifying cameras for the astronauts to 


the 5K-run or a different group in the 2- 
mile walk. NASA, military and KSC 
contractor employees and their 
immediate family are eligible to enter. 
An entry fee of $7 includes the cost of a 
post-race pancake breakfast. All 
participants will receive a special T-shirt. 
Awards will be given to the first overall 
male and female employee and to the 
first overall male and female dependent 
in each event. All runners/walkers who 
beat all the bosses in their respected 
event also will receive awards. 

Early registration is encouraged. 
Applications are available at the KSC 
exercise facilities, NASA Exchange 
Stores, at the guard desk in the USA 
offices in Cape Canaveral or Titusville or 
at the PAFB gym. Contact Marty Winkel, 
861-7502, for information. If you are not 
planning to participate but would like to 
help, call Kathy J acobs, 861-7485. 


THIS photo of 
Red Williams 
was taken at 
Launch 
Complex 17 on 
Cape Canaveral 
Air Station the 
day he retired 
from 
photographic 
support 
contractor The 
Bionetics Corp. 


take into space, leaving no time for 
repairing those used on the ground. 
Eventually the workload became so great 
that the astronaut camera modification 
work was transferred to] ohnson Space 
Center in Houston, where it remains 
today. Williams returned to working on 
the ground cameras that supported every 
human spaceflight effort after Gemini — 
including Apollo, Skylab, Apollo-Soyuz 
and Space Shuttle — as well as 
numerous uncrewed programs like 
Viking, Explorer and Pioneer. 

Red Williams retired this past 
J anuary. Looking back, he counts Alan 
Shepard's flight and the Challenger 
accident as the two most memorable 
moments of his long tenure in the U.S. 
space effort. He feels proud knowing that 
photography, and his contribution to it, 
helped the nation succeed in space 
exploration. “Photography has been 
important to the space program,” he 
observed. “The lessons-learned from 
those early photographs of the Vanguard 
explosion helped get us off the ground 
and into space.” 


